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ABSTRACT 

intended to help teachers understand the coMiiplexi t ies 
of the writing process, this pamphlet offers a model for writing 
conceptualized^ in three phases : stimulus^ process , and product. The 
process phase is then examined from the perspectives of : 
consciousness , speed and elaborationr and mental/physical _ _^ 
interaction i The following implications for writing instruct ion are 
discussed: (1) teachers should hot make assumptions about the process 
characteristics of their students; (2) students needto understand 
their own ^ personal process characteristics ;{ 3 ) teachers can 
suggest/ demonstrate, and model process options for students; and (4) 
teachers can expand opportunities for students to examine others ' 
processes by structuring collaborative writing and editing 
activities. Collaborative writing and_ editing are also discussed in 
separate sections^ Finally, the pamphlet describes the benefits of 
selective correction of student writing and ways to use writing for 
spelling improvement. A list of references and suggested resources is 
appended, (SRT) 
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Ihtrbdiiction 



^5 any people have misconceptions about what it takes to produce 
a piece of writing. Not least among theni are teachers. The differ- 
ence is that most people do not attempt to teach students to write. 
Teachers do. And so it is important to dispel miscdnceptibhs that niay 
get in the way of producing good writing, especially since the pro- 
cess of writing is highly individual and can only be generalized with- 
in broad bounds. 

Two misconceptions that are most detrimental to teaching^ writing 
effectively are 1) writing is a deliberate, linear process, and 2) there- 
fore, it is essential for teachers to teach students to \vrite in a deliber- 
ate, linear fashion. The first notion is true of only some writing 
produced by some wiicTs. It is certainly not tru^ of all writing or 
of all writers, maybe rio> even most writing or most writers. Conse- 
quently, no foundation exists for the second notion. 

This complex task called writing may be approached ih deliberate, 
linear fashion; but there is nothing that says it must be. Indeed, m^^^y 
writers produce a piece of writing without apparent deliberation and 
withcu: going through the traditional linear steps of prewritihg, writ- 
ing/drafting, editing/revision, and so on. Syndicated columnist Wil- 
liam F. Btckley Jr, , for instance, has been criticized on occasion for 
writing •'fast," by which his critics mean that he apparently skips many 
of the traditional steps between conception of an idea and written 



product. His pdinted reply is that **there is no nccessaiy correlation 
^tweeh profiindity of thought and length of time spent on thought" 
(Buckley 1986). 

Buckley is right, of course. And so why shouldn't there be students 
who avoid deliberate, linear approaches and yet produce successftil 
writing? And why should teach "^rs feel compelled to train these stu- 
dents to use teacher-prescribed patterns that, for these students at least, 
are unnatural and ill-suited? 

Perhaps a better model for thinking about wri ting is one that is more 
cyclic than linear, one in which the mental processes used to create 
a written prpJuct are n^T^procal and interactive. Wnteire (and teachers) 
who have thought mu ^i: abou^ writing often come to the conclusion 
that the pi'CKess is mbi?. like a wrestling match than a foot race. The 
elements of the process are more likely to gei all mixed up than to 
run in heat, parallel courses toward a product finish line. The pro- 
cess of writing simply is hot neat in most cases; it does ho good to 
pretend th it it is and to teach based on that pretence. Let's admit that 
'^"ti^J is inherently mes^ lousiness and learn to live with it, to wrestle 
with it, and to teach students to deal with the messiness. 
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A Model fer Writing 



Xn thinking about how writing happens, it is helpful to concentual- 
ize it as thr^ phases: stimulus, process, and product. Figure 1 illus- 
trates these three phases far more neatly than the act of writing us^y 
proceeds for most writers, whether they be students or professionr 
als- What a»±jally occurs as a writer inbves through each phase reflects 
the idibsyncracies of the writer, working both consciously and 
subconsciously. 

PROCESS 

— \ 




_ MENTAL 

Physical 




STIMULUS PRODUCT 

Figure 1 

Let us consider stimiilus first. Writers do not write out of ^iri 
their ideas do hot arise from spontaneous generation, tother, tiiey 
write in response to thought, to conversation, to observation, or to 
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some other initial "spark" that lights the creative fire. The stimulus for 
^"^^"6 necessarily anything veiy esoteric. Many writers write 
because they are assigned a subject (for example^ reporters, colum- 
msts, business writers, etc.), but having a topic assigned does not nec- 
ess^iiy resiUt in writing inferior to that of writers who select their own 
topics^ Assigned writing tasks often result in highly creative products. 

Many authorities on writing ^avocate that students be allowed to 
choose tfieir own writing topics, because student interest is a great 
motivationfor writing. In the fei^l world, however, writing topics are 
often assigned by others. Therefore, it seems prudent for teachers 
to strike a balance betw^n tiie number of topics students can choose 
for thernselves and the iiumber that are selected for them. 

The^rocess phase of writing can be divided into mental and physi- 
cal_cojnponents. I'he three-phase model of Figure 1 visualizes these 
components as a kind of highway divided into two lanes. The driver 
on this highway,_the writer, proceeds frbrri stimulus (oward product 
(a piece of writing) by way of either lane, crossing from one to the 
other at will ^nd even straddling the line, ab in "stream of conscious- 
ness" writing where thoughts are recorded as they occur. 

The mental CTmponem include^ such activities as brainstdnning, 
analyzing, rehearsing, oi^ganlzing, and evaduating. The physical ccm- 
P°"^"^ l™^^^^ t^sk of writing draping; it 

might include acting out, talking to oneself or others, mdvihg about, 
drawing, orotheractivities, which may or may not be cidsely related 
to the accompanying mental processes. Out of this dual-track of the 
process phase eventually emerges a product. 

Product a^ used here means a piece of writing of sdme kind but 
not necessarfly a finished composition. A priCKiuct may be merely a 
set of notes or random jottings. It may be an outline or a list of ideas. 
It may be a diagram or a word map. Whatever form it take-i, it is 
the tangible, recorded response to the process phase. This response 
then recycles^ and b^omes part of the stimulus - along with con- 
tinued thinking, extenid comment or criticism, more bbservatidn or 
teading - for addition^ processing. Thus, die cyclic nature of die 
model is established. diJy after a series of cycles do most writers 
reach the final product of a written composition. 





Figure 2 

Figure 2 completes the model by showing the spiraling, cyclic, or 
recursive nature of the three phases. The road to good writing, to 
carry out the analogy, may be one of few loops and curves or many, 
depending on the vvriter, the writing task, and other factors that either 
facilitate or impede the writing act. 

While writing is seldom as neat as the illustrative uiodel, the con- 
ceptualization does visually fit the nature of writing as long as one 
realizes that Figure 2 is only one of an infinite variety of loops and 
curves that might occur in any given writing project. More or fewer 
loops, longer stretches on the process "highway," and more or fewer 
product/stimulus stop-overs are all possibilities defending on the id- 
iosyncrasies of the writer and the writing project itself. But even with 
all these variations, it is clear that the process phpse of the model 
is at the heart of writing, therefore, it is the process phase that we 
shall examine more closely. 
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Examinihg the Process Phase 

The real heart of writing is that ground bcstweeh stimulus and prod- 
uct, the process phase. Therefore, let us examine this phase from three 
perspectives: 1) consciousness, 2) spo&d and elaboration, and 3) men- 
tal/physical ihreractibn. 

Cohscioushess. Graham Wallas (1926) characterized thinking as 
occuring in four stages: 1) preparation, 1) incubation, 3) illumina- 
tion, and 4) verification. These four stages are useful for understand- 
ing the process phase of writing. 

A writer prepares to write by gathering ideas and information, by 
developing a plan of attack, by setting limits for the writing project, 
and so on. These are both mental and physical processes, since an 
activity such as gathering information requires both thihkihg^abfsut 
ideas and the physical act of accumulating books, articles, and other 
data. 

Following the preparation stage, the writer enters the ihcubatibh 
stage, during which the mental process is suspended at the conscious 
level but cbhtihues at a subcbhscibus levi a example of how the 
ihcubatibh stage works is when we are faced with a tbugh decision 
and we are advised tb "sleep on it" before making the decisibri. By 
follbwihg this advice, we allow our subconscious tb take over the 
thbught process sb as to bring some kind of order to the preparatbty 
data that has been consciously stored. Incubation serves as a catalyst 




for Sought, taidng th&raw elements of ideas and enabling us to under- 
stand them more cleariy^ to see patterns and relationships, and then 
to use them in cogent, systematic ways: 

When we emerge firom a stage of incubation, we sometimes say 
that wehav^^'saen dieU^t." WaH2s_cffl stage, appropriately, 
iUumination. The appearance of a "happy id^ or a sudden inspira- 
tion is iUununSicn: Zen Biiddhist« caii this sudden enlightenment 
satori. la writing, it is^^ idea on^^jch to act. 

By acting, Sie writer moves in*o Sie physical process phase of verifi- 
cation, or "t^ing out" thii idea. Verification may be accomplished 
through rehearsS (for e7cample,_ talking to somieone about it, acting 
it out, waiiang Srongh dialdea) or tot^ugh drafting in some mnemon- 
ic, notationai, or textual form. If recorded in some fashion, the draft 
becomesaproductifaat, uriess itis^jiidged to final form, serves 
to stimulate anoSer cycle oftiie process phase. The product, in addi- 
tion to its roles as verifier of the iflumination of the prior cycle and 
as product/stimulusfor ffienexLcycle, also may serve as preparation 
for a subsequent incubation period. Teachers often advise students 
who have written afirst draft of a paper to iel it rest awhile" before 
attempting a revision. This period of "rest" can become another incu- 
bation stage in whicltthe initial stimulus-process-product cycle leads 
to fiirther iiiunrination: 

5pearf wtdMiaboraSoTL ThQ rate at which writers pass through Wal- 
lasVfour stages, ffie extent of elaboration within the stages, and the 
number of cycles necessaiy to move from initial stimulus to final prod- 
uct va^ greatiy mnong writers. William Zinsser (1983) comments 
on writers* individuality: 

Some people write by day, oihcK^by mght. Sonie pKJple needji- 
lence, others turn on the radio. Some write by hand, some by type- 
writer, some by talking Into a tape recorder. Some people write their 
first draft in one long burst and then revise; others can't write the sec- 
ond paragraph until they have fiddled endlessly with the first: 

Buckley (1986) recounts that Anthony TroUope imposed ?. personal 
goal of writ&g 256 words every 15 minutes in order to reach his daily 
quota of 3,500 words. Earie Stanley Gardner, author of the Perry 




Mason mystery novels arid countless other books under a variety of 
pseuddriyms^ dictated rioristbp to a staff of secretaries. Statesriian arid 
orator John C. Calhoun, aca)rdirig to BucklQ^, cbriipdsed his speeches 
wh le he was plbwirig his fields. Wheri he had a speech completely 
"written" iri his riwrid, he would return to his study and write it on 
paper. "His writirig," coriiriierits Buckley^ "was ari act of trariscrip- 
tidri." All of these examples serve to make the point that writing is 
a highly iridividualistic act. 

Mental/physical ihterqction. Iriteractiori betweeri the riiental and 
physical dimerisidris df the process phase is a factor cpritributing to 
the individuality df writing. Benjamin Bloom (1986) talks about "au- 
tdinaticity" as the inastery df any skill to the exterit that it cari bt per- 
fdniied "uricdrisciduf^y with speed arid accuracy while cdriscibusly 
carrying dri dther brain functions. " Autdriiaticity becoriies a factor iri 
the writirig process iii the physical diriierisidri, fdr exariiple, when a 
writer becomes an adept typist. 

Autdmaticity is alsd a factdr iii the irierital dirileris'.dri df process 
when the Jclectidri arid drgariizatidri df ideas occur quickly, seerii- 
irigly withdut inuch deliberatidri. It is this level df autdriiaticity thac 
alldwed Trdlldpe td write cdrisisteritly piiblishable prdse at the phe- 
nomenal rate of 3,500 wdrds each day. Similarly, it is the aiitdriiat: - 
ity df the inferactidri betweeri merital arid j)hysical dinierisidris that 
allowed Calhoun td "transcribe" his sfieeches withdut the riecessity 
df revisidri. A riuiriber df livirig writers illustrate the atitdmaticity of 
iriteractidri. Isaac Asinidv, Gedrge Sinieridri, arid Biickley himself all 
report that they revise their writing diily slightly before corisideririg 
it "final," arid yet all have achieved a high lev?l df literary 
accomplishmerit. 

Just as merital process iristructs physical process, sd tdc does phys- 
ical process modify merital process. There are subtle differerices iri 
the way writing is accompltshed wheri draftiiig is ddrie with pen iri 
hand compared to sitting at the typewriter. Dictatirig td a persdri is 
different from dictating to a machine. A persdri caii resporid arid the 
interaction can become part df the process; a inachirie is iriUte. 

Many writers experierice physical process changes when new tech- 
nology emerges. For injiance, Henry James found his mobility al- 
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ter^ by the advent j)f _lhe typewriter. Instead of being able to write 
when and where inspiration or inclination struck, using nothing more 
^^P^^_^^?^?^i.^^^^^^^^^ himself confined to his study in or- 
der to dictate to a ^ist whose work schedule did not necessarily coin- 
cide with when the muse was abroad. Similarly, Isaac Asimov 
recoimted in a television interview his own struggles to make the tmn- 
sition from ^pewriter to computer word processor. 

Many writers also find ffiat Se influence of physical process on 
mental process can be effectively manipulated. Ernest Hemingway 
reputeffly preferred b w^ ^S^^.^O^^^^ dialogue standing at a 
typewriter set atop_a bookc^ase: But h his desk and wrote in 

longhand the descriptive passages of his novels. 

ifie extent to which ideas are processed consciously or subcons- 
ciously^ ffie speed at which the process phase is completed and the 
extent of its elaborSon, and the deliberateness or automaticity of in- 
teraction between mental and physical processes are all factors that 
are higHy indivjduaiistic in fie act_of writing. Therefore, it would 
be foolhardyto fay to prescribe a single formula that, if used consis- 
tently, wfli make anyone a good writer or will make a good writer 
better. So, the qaesSon arises: How should this model for writing 
direct the way teachers instruct students in the art of writing? 
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Implications for Writing Instruction 

Teachers are coming to realize that tradition^ writing instruction 
in manyjdassrqoms is not only ineffective but often iniubi^ 
velopment of writing competence. But ffie idea that process is the heart 
of the writing curriculum has been slow in coming, because tradi- 
tionally die curriculum has focused on the P^^^pi ^^^"ii which 
is akin to saying that the final exam in biology, ratiier dian die learn- 
ing unite Jeading up to dieex^, js die biology cuniculum. Injhe 
model for writing proposed here, process is die curriculum; written 
products are only validators of process. 

-Using this model, a number of suggestions seem pertinent widi re- 
gardto teaching studente to write^well, by which I m^i encouraging 
studente to Qsmg their natm^ niaimpx _i - 

- First, it seems reasonable to suggest Aat t^che^^^^^ 
assumptions about the process characteristics of their students, is 
easy for teachers to assume that their students^ mental process;?^ p:<rr 
aSlel their ami when, in feet, Sey may be quite different (WaSiag 
1981). Teachers need to treat process development as uniquely inr 
dividual* Although the eventual goal may be creating a competent 
vm^n product, the ^hievemeri of ^t goal is not throu^ reginnented 
prescription of the path to Sat product. ^ 

Viewing writing as a step-by-step procedure may be useful in a 
descriptive sense, but the steps should not become prescriptive, in 
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fact, the steps can be very usefid when they are tiUce^ out of seem- 
ingly logical order and viewed as the artistic jUmble that is real writ- 
ing. Yes, it is effective to do pfewiitirig activities and then to begin 
drafting; but sometimes a writer h^&i^ to go back to some pfewriting 
activity during the drafting stage. Editing, to be effective, often re- 
quires a return to drafting, maybe even to pfewriting. And so on. 
In real life the process of writing is messy business. The steps simply 
cannot be iieady boxed and ordered into a product assembly line. And, 
of course, the process is and ruiist be different from one t>pe of writ- 
ings assignment to the next and from one writer to the next. 

Second^ studejits to understand their dwii, personal process 
characteristics. By uhdefstahdirig better how they work, students caii 
develop strategies that complement their natural tendencies. Teachers 
can help students reach this kiiid of undefstahding by 1) exploring 
the proems dimension with students sx> that they can recognize different 
ways of thinking about writing and different ways that mental and 
physical process characteristics interrelate, and 2) asldiig probing ques- 
tions that push students to examine their own mental and physical ac- 
tiyities as they work bh different types of writing projects. 

The emphasis bh prck:ess iri this writing model carries one caveat: 
process caii be imperi'^t. This is an important distitictibn from the 
traditional, prbdUctHjrierited writing curriculum. Dhperfect products 
— bbbk reports, term p^rs, etc. — have never been aco^table in 
the traditibiial curriculum. Students have been taught from the earli- 
est grades that written wbfk, tb be acceptable, must be errdr-ftee. 
Caii any teacher really wbrider why many stiidehts dislike writing and 
write as little aiid p seldbm as |x>ssibre? Imagine how reluctant a boy 
might be to ride a bicycle if , while learning tb ride, he was criticize 
br ridijculed whenever he fell off br had tb put a foot down for bal- 
ance, Yet^ teachers traditibhally have expected that written products 
shbuld exhibit the perfection of a practic<^ writer, not the stiaSty im- 
peria:tibhs bf sbmebneji^t learnt a new skiU. The result, as Graves 
and Stuart cbmmeht, is that '^bst bf Us have been taUght that we are 
uriwbrthy bf putting words bri paper^ (1985). 

The process af^rbach, by contrast^ says it is bkay to make iiiis- 
takes. Process implies trial and error. The act bf writing itself is what 
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the teacher should be concerned with. That act, because of its highly 
individualistic nature, is siibject to all the fumbllngs of a beginner 
at any high! ' complex task. 

Third, teachers can suggest, demonstrate, and model process op- 
tions for students. Without requiring or prescribing, teachers can pro- 
vide students with ideas to try out for themselves. Teachers should 
be able to show students different ways of approaching writing tasks. 
For example, by periodically writing along with students, teachers 
car. niodel their own processes in writing by **thinking aldUd** as they 
themselves write. Students who have the opportunity to observe 
writers at work may begin by imitating the modeled methods; but 
later. a?5 they write more on their own, they will discard, enhance, 
and adapt those early imitario-is to fit their own personal style of 
processing. 

Another way that teachers can assist beginning writers is to pull 
together several models of good writing. (See **Suggested Resources'* 
at the end of the fastback.) By using examples of good writing arid 
heUMng studeniS to examine tiitm critically, teachers cari stimulate 
thinldng about writing, l/sirig sariiple readirigs effectively, however, 
requires moving out of the product-exami'i^tibri mode arid iritd the 
process-examination mode. Typically, in product examinatiori stu- 
dents are asked to look at the author's orgaiiizatiori. Use of words, 
etc. In process examination the questions are more speculative: Why 
might the author have chosen this example lo supjport a particular 
point? Hov. do you thiiik the writer came to choose this set of exarii- 
ples? And so on. Process exaininatiori seeks to get students to probe 
behind the words on a page in order to get at the author's mariner 
of processing, and thereby they gairt insights that tncy serve therii 
as they develop their own ways of gbirig about the act of vmtirig. 

Finally, teachers can expand opportunities for studerits to exariiirie 
how others process by structuring collaborative writing and editirig 
activities. Collaborative writing, described rtext, helps studerits ex- 
amine both their own process characteristics and those of their co- 
writers and peers. 
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CoDaborative Writing 




ollaborative writing reftructures the writing process, transfomi- 



ing it from an individual, often solitaiy , activity into a shared, cooper- 
ative experience, in coBaborative w^riting students become co-authors, 
in pairs or trios^ of a shared product. This product may be a report, 
a short story^ a play , or simply a paragraph. The key element in col- 
laborative writing is process, not product. 

Gollaboratlve writing need not be confined to the English or lan- 
guage arts classroom. In fact, k is an ideal strategy in science and 
social studies classes,^ where students often are asked to undertake 
fairly major research assignments. Tackling a complex scientific in- 
vestigation using teams is a common practice both in the classroom 
and ia"real world" laboratories. GoUaborative writing can be used 
to support sux-^h an investigation by giving students the chance to work 
as teams thro;igh the experiments and then their write-ups, jirst as 
they might bD called on to do ia a professional laboratory setting. 

WiS aeiiaborative writing, students learn from each other in new 
and sometimes^ novel ways. The process encourages students to ver- 
balize about writing itself as well as about the subject of the writing 
assignment. Students are able to share ideas and problems and work 
toward a mutually satisfying product. The process helps students to 
elaborate on initial ideas, to voice and support their opinions, and 
to evaluate new information and ideas — all skiUs with which begin- 
ning writers tend to have difficulties. 




Getting students to work together effectively and efficiently is *he 
firet instrucddnal challenge. The fdUowiiig guidelines may be useful: 

1 . Esta^Uslung groups. Cdllabdrative writing is accomplished most 
effectively by a pair of str'dents, and a writing group should include 
lib more than three students. In larger groups the logistics of organizing 
the writing process tend U> bax)me unwieldy, especially with younger 
students. Some teachers find that they can allow students to choose 
their own partners; others prefer to pair students whose interests and 
personalities seem to be cdmpat^^^ 

2. Ground rules. The watehwdid in collaborative Vvtiting is cddper- 
ation, that is, working together. This means that students must jeam 
to foclts on the writing task, not the personalities of their partners. 
The coritributidns of each member are important; criticism must be 
directed at ideas, not pec^le. Effective group work of any kind, of 
course, depends on the teacher communicating a spL^t of coopera- 
tion, the feeling that **we are all in this together." dround rules should 
be brief, clearly understood, and firmly enforcai. 

3. Assignments. CoUabdrative writing assigiiments match 
the writing levels df ihe student gfdup. It is tempting td reason that 
twd (or three) h^ds are better than due and td assign more complex 
tasks ;bf group wdrk. Thi.s is a mistake (it cduld be Irastrous) be- 
cause tile process of working as a pair dr small grdup is itself a heady 
challenge. IiiitiaUy, a group's assignment should be only as difficul? 
as what a single student might expectec^^ to undertake individually. 
Later, as students become cdiiifbrtable m the group routine, more 
chaUeiiging assignments can be given. 

4. Jime tmits. Cdllabop^.tive projects tend to 

individual assignments. But sdme time will be m^eded for the grdup- 
iiig process itself, airid additidnal time is required for more ideas to 
be discussed and evaluated than wduld be likely ir. aii individual wri)!- 
ing assignment. By having realistic time limits, groups are it; j^mted 
td keep dn target. 

5. Accomtdbitity. Central td the cooperative spirit of collabora- 
tive writing is that the group is accountable. This is part of the *^ve 
are aU in this together" philosophy. If grades are to be given for the 
collaborative product, then they must be group glides not individual 



pries. No brie is alone in a collaborative experierice. A key idea em- 
bodied in cbllabbratibri is that group support will help preverit individu- 
al failure. 

The coUaborative proems irivblves students in learnirig how tb work 
with bthers. Orie bf the group's first decisibns will be tb decide whb 
does what. Sbme groups sirnply divide the tasks with each student 
being responsible for a pbrtibri. Iri other grbupsi students work bri 
the whole project together with each individual paiticij)atirig as needed. 
The grbup rifiay designate a recbrder tb do the actual writirig or trade 
bff the writirig task ambrig group riieriibers_._ 

While sbriie ways of wbrkirig are iribre efficierit than others^ it is 
important that group riiembers evaluate their bwri riiethbds of bpera- 
tibri arid cbriie to their own cbnclusibris_. Teachers can assist by sug- 
gestirig ways of wbrkirig but should refrain from rigid prescription. 
Everitually, pairs or tribs that are allowed tb work over tinie will de- 
velop unique wbrkirig relatibnships that capitalize bn the strengths 
bf iridiyidual riieriibers. 

Iri collaborative writirig the best supervisibri pfleri is dbrie frbrii a 
distance. Mbriitpririg group activities, bbservirig individuals^ arid 
gerieral supervision cari be done discreetly to allbw the groups tb ex- 
ercise a restibrisible degree bf freedbrii. Occasional prbddirig may be 
riecessary to keep groups bn task^ but bfteri it can be done through 
askirig questibris rather than issuing brders, Su:h queslibris as What 
are you wbrkirig on ribw? Hbw did you arnve at the decisibri? Have 
you considered other ways of accompilLshirig X? chailerige students 
tb Uiirik through their writing proje cts. Their ariswers, injnany cases^ 
will help tiie teacher keep track of the grbups' prof^ress. The teacher's 
role is npt to direct group work but to ensure that the group is produc- 
tive on its own. 
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Collaborative Editing 



^5ne way to ease into coilaborative writing is to begin with col 
iaborative editing. This form of peer^liting uses small groups or pairs 
to edit and revise manuscripts that students have wntten on their own. 

The guidelines for collaborative editing are similar to those for col- 
laborative writing: 

1. Groups are limited to two or three students. 

2. Focus is on evaluating writing riot writers. 

3. Reasonable deadlines are established for completion of editing 
tasks. 

4. The group as well as the individual is held accburitable for the 
success of the process arid the r^ultirig products. 

_ Too often editing is viewed as a mostly mechanical task, involving 
die correction of such errors as misplaced commas, improper capitali- 
zajions, misspeiiings, lack of sabject-verb_agreement, run-on sen- 
tences, and ^ntence fragments. Therefore, students get the impession 
diat mechanical correctness is the most important aspect of compe- 
tent writing^ They will focus on the essentiaUy decorative at the ex-r 
pense of real substance. Mechanical correctiiess is like painting a 
house; it is important as a final step in construction and omitting it 
would diminish die product, but die paint caimot shore up a badly 
built structure. 
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students should begin the editing process by fifrt examiriirig the 
most iitlportaht aspects of writing. Are the ideas clear? Is each |K>int 
developed thoroughly? Aie the paragraphs organized logically? When 
these irripbrtant questions have been answered, then students can go 
bh to deal with word choice^ sentence cbristructicri, trarisitibris, arid, 
finally, to the details bf mecharucal cbitectriess. 

Severid cbllabbrative session advisable, especially if the man- 
uscript is lengtliy. The first sessibri might focus bri brie bf twb bf the 
riibst esseritial aspects bf the writings say, basic orgariizatibri arid de- 
velbpmerit. Subsequent sessibris can be used tb exaitiirie bther as^NScts 
iri descending bf def bf impbrtarice, saving the "finishing touches" fbr 
last. In this way studerits ^ill begiri tb see that writirig is mote thari 
merely cbitect puricUiatibri arid spelling. 

In cbllabbrative editirig, it is helpful tb use checklists iri the fbrrii 
bf qiiestibris that direct studerits tb look fbr certairi qualities iri their 
writirig. Teachers cari develbp shbrt checklists fbf each editirig ses- 
sibri. Each checklist shbiild be specific eribugh tb pbirit studerits iri 
the right difectibri yet flexible eribugh tb allbw them tb think for them- 
selves. At the firial editirig sessibri, a cbmpfeherisive checklist cai; 
be used tb complete the editirig experierice. 

The sample checklist below has pfbveri helpful fbr peer editirig in 
several high school classes arid can easily be adapted for ybunger bf 
bldef studenis. S<;lecied iteriis can be used fbf shorter checklists for 
pfeliriliriary editirig sessibris. 

Composition Checklist 

1 . Does the title catch the aitention bf the reader? Will the reader 
really know what the cbntpdsUibri cbritairis? 

2. Does the composition read smoothly? Are the ide^s presented 
logically so that the writer's thoughts are easy to follow? 

3: Are there areas of the composition that need greater elaboration 
or explanation in order to promote better clarity? 

4. Are the paragraphs complete units? Does each paragraph stick 
to itis topic? Is there a topic seriterice iri each? 
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5. Does brie paragraph Iea:i to d-e riext? Are trarisitibrial words arid 
phrases used? 

6. Does the cbiripbsitibri have a clear begiririirig or iritruductiori that 
lets the reader kriow what to expect? 

7. Does the cpriipbsitibn have a :lear coriclusibri so that the reader 
is ribt left "harigirig'7 Are ideas suriMriarized? 

8. Dbt5S the writer have a spe^nfic audierice in iriirid? Is tiie cbmpb- 
sitibri really directed tby/ard thbse pbteritial readers? 

?. Does the writer riiairitain corisisterit vbice arid tone? 
10. Are cbriveritibris of mariuscdpt forrii, spellirig, purictuatibri, arid 
capitalizatibri rinairitairied? Have riiechariical errors beeri ribted for 
cbrrectibri? 

Collaborative editing ir an effective strategy for makvng the transi- 
tion from individual writing to collaborative writing, it isequally ef- 
fecE^'e as a free-steniiing techniqae in classes Sat require students 
to subnmit inctividuai final compositions. Another variation is to have 
students plan a written composition coHabora^weiy , then do the actu- 
al drafting individualiy, and later regroup for collaborative editing: 

in addition to language arts classes, collabordve writing and edit- 
ing can be used to streng^lien writing in the content areas, indeed, 
in any subject that requires students to write, teachers can use col- 
laborative writing and editing to buiitd solid individual writing skiiis. 
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Selective Gorreietien 



The tradidoi -ai practice of marking every citbr on a student's paper 
often does more harm thaii good. First, it is discouraging to the stu- 
•5ent; and Sf-cond, it provides too much for the student to decu with 
at one time. A more effective practice is setecuve correction. To use 
selective correction, a teacher iiiigh» follow these steps. 

1. The teacher decides on one or two problem areas for cpriceri- 
tratibn prior to correcting a pafticliiar writing assignment. For ex- 
ample, a teacher might devote one assignment to marking only 
capitalization aiid punctuation efrofs. On the next assignment only 
gfammatical errors might be marked. And so on. Iii each case a tar- 
get problem of limited set of errors would be designated for cbncen- 
tration. 

2. The teacher then marks only the targeti J efrofs. It is useful if 
the teacher puts the target notatiop (fdf exafaple, capitalization, niM- 
on sentence, usage, etc.) in the nppef left-hand cbfnef of the studert's 
paper to let the student know what type of error has l^n marked. 
Later, students aiid the teacher can use this target notation as a sort- 
ing key when reviewing a portfolio of the student's writing. 

3. When papers are returned to students, the teacher shdiild dis- 
cuss the targeted pre blems aiid reteach those items in which students 
are deficient. Teacliers cannot assume that marking errors equals 
teaching. Students often need direct instruction in order to correct 
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their errors. This -rorrectior/instruction phase is also an opportunity 
for students to work cooperatively, as an extension of prior collabora- 
tive writing and e jiting. 

Selective correction should not be limited to language mechanics. 
Student writing should be marked using marginal comments on more 
i mportant considerations, such as clarity, organiaation, and develop- 
ment. And because a teacher's priorities tell students what is really 
important, those more important considerations should receive atten- 
tion first and more frequently. Mechanic.- correcmess should not be 
allowed to become the hobgoblin of students' writing endeavors. 

As students write more, they should keen a portfolio of their z 
signments. Through »?eriodic reviews of their work, students and the 
te^icher can see that progress is being made. Because progress in a 
complex endeavor hke writing comes slowly and in small steps, r tu- 
dents sometime? feci they are not improving muc^^ By looking hack 
at some of their early assignments, students can see just exactly how 
far they have reaiiy come: 

Parents sometimes questioa selective correction because it departs 
from the^ maric-^veiy-i^rror approach with which diey are familiar: 
When teachers imtially are introduced to this meSod of correcting 
student writing, they too raise questions. Won't marking just some 
errors rrdslead students? How will students improve if their mist^es 
are not pointed out to them? Here are some good reasons to keep in 
mind for using selective correc ion: i _ _ _ 

J . Marking every error discourages young writers. Sti^dents should 
be expected to make errors as Sey learn and practice: Errors in Se 
mechanical aspects of composition should not diminish the value of 
file thought behind the writing. 

2. Marking every error gi^es students too much to deal with at 
one time: Many students sincerely want to improve their writing; but 
if they make aH sorts of mistakes, then marldng every error is likely 
ojtdy to compound their problems: They may not be able to winnow 
serious errors ffom trivial ones or to focus on related types of errors 
in order to improve on Seir own. 

3. Because selective correction focuses on target problems, teachers 
are able to concenSate instruction on speciiSc problems. If teachers 




use the target cbitectibhs as starting points for subs^queht direct teach- 
ing, then students are mere likely to develop the writing skills they 
heed In order to aypid making the same mistakes in the future. 

4. By chTOsihg different targets for different assignments, teachers 
can ensure that all the skills that heed to be taught are taught ~ but 
in bite-size pieces that are easier for students to understand and in- 
corporate into their own writing practice. 

5 . The target nbtatibh written at the top bf each paper tells students 
and parents which types of errbrs are being marked and serves notice 
that selective cbrrectibh is being used. This makes it clear to students 
and their parents that the teacher has nbt merely missed other errors. 

6. A distihctibh must be made between marking errprs and grad' 
ing. Marking errors in student writing is designed to help students 
recognize and cbrrect writing problems. Assigning grades is for the 
purpose bf evaluating the final product. This distinction must be made 
clear tb students. 

There are a couple of grading practices^that are cbihpatible with the 
process approach tb writing ihstructibh. The first is holistic grading ^n 
which ah overall assessment score is given for a piece of writing but he 
individual errbrs are marked. The secbndis portfolio grading in which 
sets of student papers are graded at specific intervals over a period bf 
time. Both practices tend tb diminish the impbrtahce bf grades per se so 
that ihbre attehtibh can be paid tb selective cbrrectibh as a facet bf the 
writing process in v hich written products are priniarily for practice. 

Selective cbrrectibh is ah effective technique hot only for students 
in all grades and in all disciplines but for busy teachers as well, be- 
cause it involves more efficient use bf their time. Obviously, it takes 
less time tb mark biily one br twojtypes bf mistakes in a paper than 
it does to mark all the mistakes. But the technique does more than 
that; selective cbrrectibh targets heeded follbw-up teaching. And if 
selective cbrrectibh shows that students have mastered a certaih skill, 
then the teacher can focus bh other skills where further ihstructibh 
is heeded. Teachers whb use selective cbrrectibn will fihd that they 
spend less time marking papers and thus can require more writing 
assignments from students. In this way students gain more practice 
at writing, and practice is hecessaiy for learhihg tb write well. 




SpeUilig fiiiprbveinent Through Writing 



few words about spelling are in order. Almost all children, when 
they are iilteht on writingj, will make up their bwh speUihgs with vary- 
ing degrees of phonetic legitimacy. As students mat>ire as writers, 
they gradually replace individual spellings with standard spellings. 
Consequently , teachers shbiUd npt be overly demanding in the early 
yeais with regaid to proper spelling of all words in students' writing. 

On the dtfer hand, teachere should expect correct spelling of words 
with which sttidehts are &iiiliar. Teachers can circle spelling errors 
of common sight words and reo&nt word acquisitions in specific sub- 
jects, while correcting or ijhorihg misspelliiigs of words with which 
students are hot likely to be familiar. Fpr examplCi if a young stu- 
dent writes , "Were did the bc^s go in Mischiguh?*' the teacher might 
circle the student^misspelling of where but ignore or icbrr«:t the stu- 
dent^s attempt at MtcHigdn. This af^rbach can be used at the elemen- 
tary school level; but begihmhg in imddle school, students usually 
can be held accountable for almbst all spelling. By this time students 
should be proficient in the use bf the dictibhary sb they hb longer 
need to rely on guesswork or their own phonetics when spelling ah 
unfamiliar word. 

As with dtfier elements of writing, the principle bf selective cbr- 
TC^tidn should be aj^liol to spelling. TO^^ student whose paper is 
"bleeding" with ted marks fol- inisspelled wbrds is likely tb jget the 
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message that the process of writing is fundamentally one of avoiding 
misspellings. That is not, of course, what writing is all about. Teachers 
should avoid sending this message. 

At all grade levels, studeiit writing can feed spellirig^deyeldpmerit. 
Misspelled words that persist through several cycles of selective cor- 
rection can be used to generate individual spelling lists for students, 
aiid these individual lists sometimes caii be pooled for group spelling 
practice. Also, students can anticipate their spelling needs in the 
pf ewf iting stage by looking Up ahead of time the words they plan to 
use in their writing. For example, when writing in the content areas, 
such as history, science, music, arid the arts, students can compile 
in advance a list of the specialized terms they plari to use. This will 
expedite their writing during the drafting stage. 
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Some Final Thoughts 



TThe key to using the model for writing instruction advocated here 
is understanding that product should inform not direct process. By 
examining students* written products, teachers have a rudimentary di- 
agnostic tool for understanding the process of writing. Prodi cts can 
say something about process, not everything. To use a clich*^., the prod- 
uct is merely the tip of the icebcg. Teachers who put too much faith 
in only what they can see are likel v to suifer the fate of the Uranic. 

Teachers who want to teach writing well need to write themselves. 
They reed to wrestle with ideas and forr^. them into sentences and 
paragraphs that communicate to real audiences, they will not neces- 
sarily find any magic formula for teaching when they write them- 
selves; but in examining their own smiggles, they will gain insights 
into the process of writing with which their students must grapple. 

In the final analysis, it is doubtflii that anyone ca* teach others how 
to write successfally. What teachers can do is help students to exam- 
ine the ways others have found to write successfully, to examine the 
ways the students themselves think and work at writing, and to en- 
courage them to develop their own nnique paths to successfxii writing. 
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Suggested Resources 



^ The^foSowrngbcwlffiare part of the growing body of literature focus- 
ing on the process dimensions of writing and writing instruction. 
Teachers at all grade levc 5 will find topics of interest related to those 
discussed in this fastback. 

But\ef, A., and Turbill, LJpwardsd Reading-Wnting Classroom. 

Rdseben^, Australia: Priiriaiy English Teaching Asso^'^iation, 

1985. _ : 

Calkins, L. The Art of Teaching ^^^^^ Portsmouth. N.H.: 

Heinemann Educatibhal BcKoks, 1986. 
Grfaves, D., and StUart, V. Write from the Start, New York: E.P. 

Duttdn, 1985. 

Haley-James, S., ed. Per^ectives on Writif^ in Grades i-8. Urbana, 
ni.: National Council of Teachers of Ehglish,_1981. 

Hansen, J.; Newkifk, T.; arid Graves, D., als._Breaking Ground: 
Teachers Retdte Reading and Writing in the Elementary School 
Portsmduth, N.H.: Heirieriiarin Educ^^^^ 1985. 

Hays, J. , et al. , eds. The Writer's Mind: Writing as aMode &f Think- 
ing. \5xydmai,\SiA^'^^^^^ 1983. 

Koch, C. , and BfazU, J. Strategies for Teething the Con^psing Pro- 
cess. Ufbana, 111.: Natidnal Cduricil of Teachers of English, 1978. 

McCuen, J., and Winkler, A., eds. Reddin^sjdr Writers. 4th ed. New 
York: Harcdurt Brace Jdvaridvich, 1983. 
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